Our Immigration and 
Naturalization Laws 


AMENDMENTS URGENTLY NEEDED 


To Protect American Standards of Labor 


To Safeguard Our National Institutions 
To Put Right Our Relations with Asia 


Now that the war has been won, the closely inter- 
related problems of unemployment, of consequent 
labor unrest and of immigration are becoming acute. 
Our present immigration laws are wholly unfit to 
meet the new situation. They are not right in prin- 
ciple. The proper restriction of immigration, the 
distribution, employment and protection of immi- 
grants, the raising of standards for naturalization 
and the education of all resident aliens for citizen- 
ship, are matters requiring immediate legislation. 


If Bolshevist doctrines are not to find wide ac- 
ceptance in America, resulting in violent efforts to 
establish Soviet government, we must find prompt 
and effective solutions of these problems. 
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for 


Constructive Immigration Legislation 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE REGULATION OF 
IMMIGRATION AND THE AMERICANIZATION 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


The most pressing question before the United States is the 
immigration question. 

This question must be faced at once through Congressional 
action, if labor standards are to be conserved; if unemployment, 
unrest and class conflict are to be kept down; if the unmeasured 
peril of Bolshevism is to be kept from America’s shores. 

Prompt action is necessary. But action in blind haste is 
not the action needed. America has not yet brought states- 
manship to bear on her immigration problem. Immediate action 
is now needed, but this action must have a fact basis, must be 
guided by clearly understood principles, and its results must 
be understood in advance. Otherwise it might be better not 
to act at all. 

The National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation has for five years studied the problem of immigra- 
tion, in its domestic and international bearings. Its principles, 
stated with detail, have received the endorsement of one thousand 
men and women from all walks of life in all sections of America. 
Proposed amendments to the immigration and naturalization 
laws have now been drafted with the aid of persons experienced 
in legislation, in statistics, in labor questions and in international 
law. These amendments will be introduced in the form of a 
series of bills as soon as the new Congress assembles. The 
amendments provide for the following main objects: 


1. The complete suspension of all labor immigration for a 
period of two years or longer. (This proposal is submitted to the 
members of the National Committee for consideration.) 

2. The regulation of all immigration thereafter on a 
percentage principle, with the application of this principle to 
each people or mother-tongue group separately but impartially. 

3. The annual admission of from five to fifteen per cent 
(or from three to ten per cent) of those of each people already 
naturalized, including the American-born children of that people 
as recorded in the census of 1920. 
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4. The creation of an Immigration Commission to deter- 
mine annually the rate within the specified limits, with power 
to admit or exclude labor under exceptional circumstances, 
to formulate plans for the distribution of immigration, and to 
deal with other specified and exceptional matters of impor- 
tance, including the formulation of educational standards for 
naturalization. 

5. The sending of examining immigration officers to ports 
from which immigrants largely sail, and the establishment of 
regulations for steamship companies which bring immigrants to 
America, to prevent needless hardship in the administration of 
the laws. 

6. The raising of the standards of qualifications for citizen- 
ship and the extension of the privileges of naturalization to every 
one who qualifies. 

7. The separation of the citizenship of a wife from that 
of her husband. 

8. The repeal of all laws dealing specifically and differen- 
tially with the Chinese. 


The proposed amendments will secure many important re- 
sults. The regulation of immigration proposed will permit 
more immigration from Northwest Europe than will be likely 
to come. It will hold immigration from South, East and North 
Europe to definite and manageable proportions, regulating it 
according to our needs as determined by an Immigration Com- 
mission. It will thoroughly and permanently protect the Pacific 
Coast States from all dangers of immigration from Asia. And 
yet at the same time it recognizes the just claim of Asiatics 
to receive such courtesy and dignity of treatment as we give 
to every other race and people, and which treatment our treaties 
pledge us to give. Our laws will be freed from differential and 
humiliating race legislation. 


To specify serially: 


1. If the clause for absolute temporary restriction of labor 
immigration be adopted, the proposal will, during the pending 
period of labor surplus, check the dangerous tide of immigration 
that is likely to set in from all the distressed countries, especially 
from Central, Eastern and Northern Europe. 

2. After labor immigration is again permitted, it will admit 
as immigrants from each people only so many as we can hope 
to Americanize—because it will allow an annual immigration of 
new-comers only in proportion to those of that people who have 
already become American citizens. 

3. It will provide a competent Commission to deal con- 
tinuously with the ever-changing problems of immigration as 
they arise, with power to adjust the percentage rate from year 
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to year and to deal with special exigencies of labor and of human 
needs, and for the first time in the history of the immigration 
question to investigate thoroughly and comprehensively the 
basic problem of the distribution of immigration. 

4. It will protect American labor from dangers of unregu- 
lated immigration, help maintain American economic, social and 
hygienic labor standards and tend thus to remove the present 
widespread industrial and social discontent. 

5. It will tend to stabilize business by preventing extreme 
fluctuations of available labor which result in over-production 
and then in stagnation of business with unemployment of labor, 
causing incalculable suffering, anxiety and loss, and increasingly 
ominous unrest. 


6. It will raise the standards of naturalization, promote | 
more intelligent practice of citizenship and secure a higher eff- 
ciency for our democracy. 


7. It will prevent a sudden large influx from any new 
people having few, if any, representatives already among us, 
and restrain immigration from peoples that do not readily 
assimilate with our people; yet at the same time it will increas- 
ingly open the doors to those who do assimilate. 


8. It will prevent large numbers of uneducated and wholly 
unqualified foreign-born women from voting merely because 
their husbands may have become naturalized citizens. It will 
require such women personally to qualify for citizenship if they 
desire to have the privilege of citizens. 


9. It will give privileges of citizenship to every individual 
who will properly qualify for the same. This provision will 
remove in a fundamental way the cause of Japanese irritation 
and indignation. We give citizenship to many non-Caucassians 
such as Tartars, Finns and Hungarians; Turks, Syrians, Per- 
sians and Hindus; Mexicans and South Americans; Zulus, Hot- 
tentots, Kaffirs and men from any tribe in Africa; but we deny 
it to Japanese and Chinese. This is why both Japanese and 
Chinese regard our naturalization laws as ignominious and 
humiliating. 

The proposed bill will remove from our laws this humilia- 
tion, which is increasingly resented not only by Asiatics in this 
land but also by their peoples in Asia. Yet in doing away with 
our differential treatment of Asiatics no danger will be incurred 
of large immigration from Asia. On a five per cent rate the 
permissible immigration of Chinese and Japanese would be for 
many years smaller than that which now comes yearly. 


10. It will be in harmony with our treaty obligations to 
China, which obligations have been disregarded by our present 


special Chinese legislation. 
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(a) The treaty of 1880 says, “the Government of the United 
States may regulate, limit or suspend the coming or residence 
of Chinese laborers, but may not absolutely prohibit it.” In 
1904 Congress, nevertheless, enacted a law that “all laws regu- 
lating, suspending or prohibiting the coming of Chinese persons 
are hereby re-enacted, extended and continue without modifica- 
tion, limitation or condition.” 


(b) The treaty furthermore says, that “Chinese in the 
United States . . . shall be accorded all the rights, privileges, 
immunities and exemptions which are accorded to citizens and 
subjects of the most favored nation.” Beginning, however, in 
1882, Congress has passed a dozen laws dealing differentially 
with the Chinese, all in marked conflict with this requirement of 
the treaty. In 1888 the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that the Scott Act of that year was “in contravention 
of the treaty of 1868 and of the supplemental treaty of 1880. 
But it is not on that account invalid. . . . This court is not a 
censor of the morals of the other departments of the govern- 
ment.” That law, however, is still in force, as well as all the 
others establishing differential treatment. 


11. By voluntarily setting right our relations with Chinese 
and Japanese we will secure among them those feelings of good- 
will for and confidence in us that are essential not only to suc- 
cessful commercial relations but also to permanent international 
peace. If we wish in the decades ahead to forestall the much 
discussed and widely expected conflict of the white and yellow 
races for the domination of the world, we must begin now to 
put into practice the universal and inescapable principles of jus- 
tice, fair-dealing and brotherhood. 

The time has surely come tc repeal our treaty-breaking laws 
and to apply the golden rule and the plain principles of interna- 
tional honor to our dealings with the Chinese. 

Every American citizen who approves these principles and 
will aid in securing the enactment of this bill is invited to become 
a member of the National Committee for Constructive Immigra- 
tion Legislation. 

Contributions, small and large, are urgently needed for 
carrying on nation-wide education in the principles and program 
of this movement. 


SipNEy L. Guticx, Secretary, 


ALBERT G. Lawson, Acting Treasurer, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Those who may wish to study the entire question with care 
are referred to the following volumes: 


Coolidge, M. R., “Chinese Immigration” (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1909.) 
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Fairchild, Henry P., “Immigration” (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1913). 


Gulick, Sidney L., “American Democracy and Asiatic 
Citizenship” (New York, Scribners, 1918). 


Hall, Prescott, F., “Immigration and Its Effects upon 
the United States” (New York, Holt, 2d ed., 1908). 


Jenks, J. W., and Lauck, W. J., “The Immigration Prob- 
lem” (New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1917). 


Ross, E. A., “The Old World in the New” (New York, 
Century Co., 1914). 


Warne, F. J., “The Tide of Immigration” (New York, 
Appleton, 1916). 


Pamphlets are also available for those who desire briefer 
discussions. 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT 


A Bill to Suspend Labor Immigration for a Period, There- 
after to Regulate it, to Promote Americanization, and to Modify 
the Requirements for the Acquisition of Citizenship by 
Naturalization. 


(The following proposed bill will be introduced in Congress in the 
form of amendments to various existing laws: the immigration act of 
February 5, 1917; the naturalization laws as of May 15, 1918; and the 
Chinese exclusion laws. The immigration act alone fills twenty-eight 
pages. These various laws are not reprinted here. 

The immigration act of February 5, 1917, would remain in sub- 
stance unchanged, except as indicated in Section 9, all of its safeguards, 
including the literacy test, being incorporated in the new law which 
would contain the new features here proposed. The naturalization laws 
would be changed as indicated in Sections 6 and 7 below. 


Sec. 1. (a) Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Bureau of Immigration and the Bureau of 
Naturalization of the Department of Labor shall carry out the 
provisions of this act in all matters not herein otherwise 
specifically provided for, and that the Secretary of Labor shall 
have authority to make such distribution of duties and functions 
between the bureaus named as shall in his judgment be expedient 
for the proper execution of this act. 

(b) That an Immigration Commission be created, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of Labor, Secretary of Commerce and a 
<hird person to be named by the President. 


~ Sec. 2.* (a) That sixty days after the passage of this Act, and 
until the first of July, 1921, the immigration of aliens to the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, suspended, and during 


* Section 2, is provisionally suggested by the Executive Committee. 
Discussion is desired. 
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such suspension it shall not be lawful for any alien to come 
from any foreign port or place, or, having so come, to remain 
within the United States: Provided, That said suspension shall 
not apply to persons of the following status or occupations: 
Government officers, ministers or religious teachers, mission- 
aries, lawyers, physicians, chemists, teachers, students, authors, 
artists, merchants, members of learned professions, and travelers 
for pleasure, business, or curiosity, or to their legal wives or 
their children under sixteen years of age who shall accompany 
them or subsequently apply for admission with the purpose of 
joining them. Provided further, That nothing in this Act shall 
operate to exclude any aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction 
of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor 
that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanent resi- 
dence, whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or 
by laws or government regulations that discriminate against the 
alien or the race to which he belongs because of his religious 
faith. Provided further, That any alien admissible hereunder, 
or any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or 
any citizen of the United States, may bring in or send for his 
father or grandfather over sixty-five years of age, his wife, his 
mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daughter, 
if othewise admissible, and such relatives shall be permitted te 
enter. And provided further, That nothing in this Act shall be 
held to prevent the importation of skilled labor under the condi- 
tions prescribed in the fourth proviso to the third section of 
the Act of February fifth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, en- 
titled “An Act to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States.” And provided further, 
That nothing in this Act shall be held to prohibit the return 
to America of aliens who have previously been admitted. And 
provided further, That nothing in this Act shall be held to repeal 
the provisions of the joint resolution of the Congress of the 
United States, approved October nineteen, nineteen hundred 
and eighteen, authorizing the readmission to the United States 
of certain aliens who have been conscripted or who have vol- 
unteered for service with the military forces of the United 
States or cobelligerent forces.* 


(b) That the Immigration Commission be and hereby is 
empowered to extend the foregoing suspension of immigration 
for another full year after July Ist, 1921, and also thereafter for 
still one more full year in case in its judgment such continued 
suspension is required. 


Sec. 3. (a) That thereafter the number of alien persons 
belonging to a given people or mother-tongue group who may 


*The enforcing clauses for this section are not here printed. 
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be admitted to the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, during any one fiscal year, shall be determined, 
according to the following general rule, by the Immigration 
Commission. 

The admissible number shall be not less than five nor more 
than fifteen per cent* of a basic figure, to be composed of: 


A. The number of American-born children of that people 
or mother-tongue group as recorded in the United States 
census of 1920, plus 


B. The number of naturalized aliens of that people or 
mother-tongue group as recorded in the last available 
census, and also plus 


C. The number of aliens of that people or mother-tongue 
group naturalized since that census, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Naturalization. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Naturatization shall prepare 
annually the data needed for this computation, on the request of 
the Immigration Commission. 


If the basic figure for any people or mother-tongue group 
shall be found to be less than twenty thousand, the number 
admissible each year of that people or mother-tongue group shall 
be one thousand. 


The term “people or mother-tongue group” shall be defined 
and interpreted by the Immigration Commission.; The Immi- 
gration Commission shall have power for the purpose of enforc- 
ing this statute, to classify as a single people, all the citizens 
of a given nation or all persons living within a given geographi- 
cal area.{ Where such a classification is applied to a group 
which contains among its members persons speaking different 
mother-tongues, the Commission shall deduct from the total 
permissible immigration of those classified by a given mother- 
tongue classification, the number speaking that mother-tongue 
which has been made eligible for admission by virtue of citizen- 
ship in a nation or residence in a specified geographical area; 
and the number of arriving immigrants of a given mother- 
tongue, citizens of such a nation or native to such a geographical 
area, shall not be taken into account in determining whether the 


*If a lower maximum and minimum rate were desired, this phrase 
could be made to read “‘not less than three nor more than ten per cent.” 


+Under this power the Commission might, for purposes of enforcing 
this law, consider that Hebrews of all nationalities were one people. 
Such a ruling would materially increase the permissible immigration of 
Hebrews. 
tCzecho-Slovakia, Poland, etc., thus meeting the new conditions 
developing in Central Europe. | 
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admissible immigration from that mother-tongue group has been 
admitted in the given year.* 

Women coming to join their husbands, who arrive after the 
permissible number of immigrants from their race or people has 
been admitted, shall be admitted, but the number of such ad- 
missions shall be the first charge against the permissible immi- 
gration of the following year. 


(b) That in addition to those aliens admitted on the per- 
centage basis the following classes of aliens shall also be 
admitted outside of the percentage figure, provided they are 
otherwise qualified for admission. 

Accredited officials of foreign governments, members of 
their families, their servants and employees, travelers for health, 
pleasure or curiosity, transient business or professional men to 
remain in the United States less than one year, students pro- 
vided with their own funds or guaranteed support by their own 
governments or by institutions or friends in the United States, 
ministers or religious teachers, missionaries, teachers, authors, 
professional artists, their legai wives or their children under six- 
teen years of age, who accompany them, singers or actors, and 
aliens employed strictly as personal or domestic servants accom- 
panying their employers. 

Children under sixteen years of age accompanying or com- 
ing to join a parent or grandparent. 

Aliens in continuous transit through the United States, 
aliens who have been lawfully admitted to the United States 
and who later shall go in transit from one part of the United 
States to another through foreign contiguous territory. 


Aliens who have taken out their first papers and have passed 
-certain tests prescribed by and carried out under the supervision 
of the Immigration Commission. 


Citizens of Canada. 


All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the proper 
immigration officers or to the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration that they are seeking admission to the United States 


*This wording, which is rather puzzling yet technically necessary, 
is aimed to insure (a) that a naturalized immigrant would not be 
counted twice, in arriving at the basic figures of permissible immi- 
gration, and (b) that an arriving immigrant would be charged only 
against the permissible immigration from his own group. For example, 
if Switzerland were construed as being a “people,” (a) the number of 
German-speaking naturalized Swiss immigrants in the United States 
would be deducted from the total of naturalized immigrants of the 
German mother-tongue group, and would be credited to the Swiss 
group; and (b) the German-speaking Swiss immigrants entering the 
United States in a given year would be counted against the permissible 
Swiss immigration of that year, not against the immigration from the 
German mother-tongue group. 
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to avoid religious persecution in the SOHO Ey, of their last 
permanent residence. 


(c) Aliens who are admitted outside of the percentage rate 
on the ground that they are students shall not be regarded as 
having lost that status by reason of having entered temporarily 
on some gainful occupation, provided, however, that they main- 
tain regular attendance on a High School, College or Univer- 
sity, the nature of the schools to be specifically defined by the 
Immigration Commission. 


Sec. 4. (a) That the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion is hereby authorized to establish, according to his judgment, 
in foreign ports from which large numbers of immigrants sail for 
the United States, examination offices properly manned with 
expert officials who shall examine all alien passengers desiring 
to enter the United States. Only those aliens so examined shall 
be admitted at the port of entry to the United States who have 
received proper certificates from such officials. The expenses for 
this purpose shall be made a part of the regular annual budget 
of the Bureau. 


(b) Steamship companies bringing from such ports to the 
United States aliens who have not received proper certificates 
from such examiners, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined $100 for each alien so trans- 
ported, and shall be required to carry back such alien free of 
charge to the port of debarkation. In case the steamship com- 
pany collect or attempt to collect fare for their return passage, 
it shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined $100 for each case, of which $100 one-half shall be 
paid to the immigrant wronged and the other half shall be paid 
to the Treasury of the United States. 


(c) That the Commissioner General of Immigration shal] 
issue a monthly statement showing the maximum number of 
aliens of each people or mother-tongue group who may be 
admitted to the United States during the current fiscal year, 
together with the number already admitted, but when seventy- 
five per cent of such maximum number of aliens of any people 
or mother-tongue group has been admitted, like statements rela- 
tive to such nationality shall be issued weekly thereafter. He 
shall send such reports promptly to the Chief Examiner in the 
foreign ports provided for in the paragraph next preceding, and 
also to the American Consul in all ports from which aliens com- 
monly sail for the United States. When the maximum number 
of aliens of any people or mother-tongue group shall have been 
admitted, all other aliens of such people or mother-tongue group 
who may apply for admission during the same fiscal vear shall 
be excluded, except that otherwise admissible aliens as pro- 
vided in Sec. 3 (b) shall be admitted. 
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Sec. 5. (a) That the Immigration Commission shail each 
year determine the percentage rate as provided for in Sec. 3 (a) 
above for the following fiscal year. In determining that rate 
it shall have regard to the labor conditions in the United States 
and to the maintenance of the American standards of living and 
wages; and shall make such regulations as. shall prevent con- 
gestion of immigration at any period of the year, promote the 
convenience of transportation companies, and avoid hardships 
to the immigrants. 


(b) That skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot be found in 
this country, and the question of the necessity of importing such 
skilled labor in any particular instance may be determined by 
the Immigration Commission upon the application of any person 
interested, such application to be made before such importation, 
and such determination by the Immigration Commission to be 
reached after a full hearing and an investigation into the facts 
of the case. 


(c) That the Immigration Commission may by special 
order for a fixed period forbid the admission of laborers of any 
kind of which they find a surplus in this country upon full 
investigation and hearings on the facts. 


(d) That the Immigration Commission, immediately upon 
its organization, shall institute a comprehensive inquiry into. 
policies and methods of the distribution of immigration; that 
the Immigration Commission shall publish the results of the 
investigation in full, not later than two years from the begin- 
ning of the inquiry; that the Immigration Commission be em- 
powered to carry on all further educational work necessary to 
bring the approved results of the investigation effectively before 
the public. 


Sec. 6. That the Act of February 18, 1875, amending the 
Act of July 14, 1870, be amended by substituting the words: 
“The privilege of naturalization is hereby extended to every 
alien who shall duly qualify for the same according to law.” 


Sec. 7. That the Act of June 29, 1906. Section 4, Para- 
graph 4, be amended by the addition of the following words 
after the words “happiness of the same” on the eighth line*: 
“and also that he has passed certain tests prescribed by and 
carried out under the supervision of the Commission of Immigra- 
tion in (1) reading and speaking the English language, (2) the 

* Section 4 of the Naturalization Act of June 26, 1906, consists of six 
long paragraphs giving a detailed procedure for naturalization and re- 
quiring certificates of character and an expressed loyalty to the Govern- 
ment and the Constitution on the part of applicants. The new para- 


graph here proposed is an addition to the Naturalization Act, raising the 
standards in the ways indicated. 
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principles of personal and public hygiene, (3) the history of the 
American people, (4) the methods and ideals of the Government 
of the United States, and (5) the rights and duties of citizens.” 


Sec. 8. That all acts and parts of acts relating to the exclu- 
sion of Chinese from and of special treatment of Chinese in the 
United States, including Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, shall 
be and the same are hereby repealed; namely, the acts of 


July 5, 1884, September 13, 1888, May 5, 1892, 

November 3, 1893, July 7, 1898, April 30, 1900, 

June 6, 1900, March 3, 1901, April 29, 1902, 

February 20, 1907, August 24, 1912, June 13, 1913, 
and all amendments to the same. 


Sec. 9. That the clause of Section 3 of the Act of February 
9, 1917, establishing a specified geographical zone the natives 
from which are excluded, is hereby repealed. 

Also the clause of Section 3 of the Act of February 5, 1917, 
which provides that “no alien now in any way excluded from 
or prevented from entering the United States shall be admitted 
to the United States” is hereby repealed. 


Sec. 10. That the Act of March 2, 1907, be amended by 
striking out Sections 3 and 4 and by substituting therefor the 
words: “The citizenship of a wife is hereby declared to be 
independent of that of her husband, male and female aliens 
being required to qualify for naturalization independently. If 
a female citizen of the United States shall marry an alien, she 
shall not forfeit her United States citizenship. If a female 
alien shall marry a citizen of the United States, she shall not 
thereby acquire the status of a citizen of the United States, but 
shall be required to qualify for naturalization in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 


Sec. 11. That this act shall be in full force and effect on and 
fromuthess a) Ca VOW, Stes (ates of the: year LOIO ALS): 


The following diagrams are based on figures especially pre- 
pared for us by the statistician of the United States Bureau of 
{mmigration. They show how the 5 per cent restriction pro- 
posal, had it been a law, would have affected the immigration 
of males for the years 1911-1915. The proposals of the present 
pamphlet, which do not make female immigrants an excepted 
class, provide a restriction still more rigid than the diagrams 
indicate, especially in the case of Japan. 
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